









THE MAKING OF A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


Highlights From the Fact-Finding Report to the 


Midcentury White House Conference on 


NEW CONCEPTION of chil- 
A dren’s needs has developed 
. .. This new way of look- 
ing at children’s needs leads to the 
conclusion that demeaning poverty, 
inadequate school and health serv- 
ices, racial and ethnical discrimi- 
nation, and the like, are handicap- 
ping to children not only in and of 
themselves but also because they 
are contrary to the democratic ideal 
that every person is of precious and 
equal worth. The presence of 
these conditions arouses feelings of 
uncertainty and inferiority, envy 
and resentment. Quite aside from 
the individual, humanitarian as- 
pects of the matter, these are seri- 
ous consequences for a society that 
now more than ever stands in need 
of efficient workers, clear thinkers, 
loyal citizens, who are strong to 
protect its way of life and flexible 
to cooperate with those whose ways 
are different. 

Emotional ill health may have 
economic, sociological, physical, 
psychological, and spiritual causes. 
A child’s personality development 
may be handicapped by inadequate 
food and housing, racial discrimi- 
nation, physiological malfunction- 
ing, lack of spiritual values, as well 
as by insufficient love from his 
parents. 

We have ...a bit of the phi- 
losopher’s definition in our concept: 
the notion that the personality is an 
inward awareness of the self as per- 
manent and unchanging. We take 
from the physiologist and the psy- 
chologist the idea that the person- 
ality is the organism itself in its 
most complex functioning, a system 


of reactions, physical and emo- 
tional, that has continuity but is in- 
definitely variable. We add the 
sociologist’s dictum that personality 
is the individual’s peculiar embodi- 
ment of the ideas and customs of 
the culture to which he belongs. 
We cap it with the psychiatrist’s 
finding that through all the flux of 
behavior and feeling there is con- 
sistency and that there are depths 
to the personality of which the con- 
scious mind is not aware... 

We mean by personality the 
thinking, feeling, acting human be- 
ing, who, for the most part, con- 
ceives of himself as an individual 
separate from other individuals and 
objects. This human being does 
not have a personality; he is a per- 
sonality. 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT PERSONALITY 


For knowledge about personality 
there is no one source of informa- 
tion. ... We cannot wait... 
for complete knowledge or wholly 
developed theory, if only because 
there is no such eventuality in 
science. . . Nor can we rely wholly 
upon science for ideas about how 
to help children develop in a 
healthy manner. The insight and 
intuition of wise practitioners in all 





Excerpted from “For Every Child a Healthy 
Personality; a Digest of the Fact-finding 
Report to the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth” (copy- 
righted by the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Inc., 
Washington, 1950. 54 pp). These ex- 
cerpts are all from part 1, “The Making of 
a Healthy Personality”; part 2 is entitled 
“Implications for the Conduct of Social 
Institutions.” The larger report of the 
Technical Committee on Fact Finding will 
be published privately in a few months. 


Children and Youth 


professions add much to the knowl- 
edge that we may act upon. 


COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 


In each stage of child develop- 
ment .. . there is a central prob- 
lem that has to be solved, tem- 
porarily at least, if the child is to 
proceed with vigor and confidence 
to the next stage. .. . Each type 
of conflict appears in its purest, 
most unequivocal form at a particu- 
lar stage of child development. 
. . . If the problem is well solved 
at that time the basis for progress 
to the next stage is well laid. 


Sense of trust 


. . . First to develop is the sense 
of trust. The crucial time for its 
emergence is the first year of life. 
... A sense of trust cannot de- 
velop until the infant is old enough 
to be aware of objects and persons 
and to have some feeling that he 
is a separate individual. ... 

Experiences connected with feed- 
ing are a prime source for the 
development of trust. ... Later 
experiences, starting at around 5 
months of age, add another dimen- 
sion to the sense of trust. Through 
endless repetitions of attempts to 
grasp for and hold objects, the baby 

. is gradually able to trust his 
own body to do his bidding... . 
As their own bodies come to be 
more dependable, there is added to 
the pleasures of increasing sensory 
response and motor control the 
pleasure of the mother’s encourage- 
ment. 

For most infants . . . a sense of 
trust is not difficult to come by. It 
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is the most important element in 
the personality. It emerges at the 
most vulnerable period of a child’s 
life. Yet it is the least likely to 
suffer harm, perhaps because both 
nature and culture work toward 
making mothers most maternal at 
that time. 


Sense of autonomy 


The sense of trust once firmly 
established, the struggle for the next 
component of the healthy personal- 
ity begins. The child is now 12 to 
15 months old. Much of [the 
child’s] energy for the next 2 years 
will center around asserting that he 
is a human being with a mind and 
will of his own. ... For a child 
to develop this sense of self-reliance 
and adequacy ... it is necessary 
that he experience over and over 
again that he is a person who is 
permitted to make choices. .. . At 
the same time he must learn some of 
the boundaries of self-determina- 
4 «4 

Those who would guide the grow- 
ing child wisely ... will avoid 
shaming him and avoid causing him 
to doubt that he is a person of 
worth. They will be firm and tol- 
erant with him so that he can 
rejoice in being a person of inde- 
pendence and can grant independ- 
ence to others. ... 

Parents’ ability to grant children 
the kind of autonomy Americans 
think desirable depends in part on 
the way they are treated as em- 
ployees and citizens. . . . Much of 
the shame and doubt aroused in 
children result from the indignity 
and uncertainty that are an expres- 
sion of parents’ frustrations in love 
and work. 


Sense of initiative 


. . . The child of 4 or 5 wants 
to find out what kind of person 
he can be. To be any particular 
kind of person, he sees clearly, in- 
volves being able to do particular 
kinds of things. So he observes 
with keen attention what all man- 
ner of interesting adults do,... 
tries to imitate their behavior, and 
yearns for a share in their 
activities. 
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Feeding experiences are a prime source for the development of the baby’s sense of trust. 


By this age, too, conscience has 
developed. The child is no longer 
guided only by outsiders; there is in- 
stalled within him a voice that 
comments on his deeds, and warns 
and threatens. . . . Children now 
begin to feel guilty for mere 
thoughts, for deeds that have been 
imagined but never executed. ... 

At no time in life is the individual 
more ready to learn avidly and 
quickly, to become big in the sense 
of sharing obligation and perform- 
ance. ... The sense of initiative 

. is one that must be continually 
fostered, and great care must be 
taken that youngsters and young 
people do not have to feel guilty 
for having dared to dream. 


Sense of accomplishment 


The fourth stage, which begins 

somewhere around 6 years of age 
extends over 5 or 6 years. 
This is the period in which preoc- 
cupation with fantasy subsides, and 
the child wants to be engaged in 
real tasks that he can carry through 
to completion. . . It is during this 
period that children acquire not 
only knowledge and skills that make 
for good workmanship but also the 
ability to cooperate and play fair 
and otherwise follow the rules of 
the larger social game. . . 


The chief danger of this period 
is the presence of conditions that 
may lead to the development of a 
sense of inadequacy and inferiority. 

. . It is most important for health 
of personality . . . that schools be 
conducted well, that methods and 
courses of instruction be such as 
will give every child the feeling of 
successful accomplishment. . . It is 
upon teachers that the professional 
responsibility for helping all chil- 
dren achieve a sense of industry 
and accomplishments rests. . . 

Teachers cannot work alone, of 
course, either in aiding a child in 
the development of new capacities 
or in strengthening old ones. Joint- 
ly with parents and others they can 
do much, not only for children of 
already healthy personality but also 
for many whose development has 
been handicapped. 


Sense of identity 


With the onset of adolescence 
another period of personality devel- 
opment begins. The central 
problem of the period is the estab- 
lishment of a sense of identity. 
The identity the adolescent seeks 
to clarify is who he is, what his role 
in society is to be. Is he a child or 
is he an adult? Does he have it in 
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him to be someday a husband and 
father? What is he to be as a 
worker and an earner of money? 
Can he feel self-confident in spite 
of the fact that his race or religion 
or national background makes him 
a person some people look down 
upon? Over all, will he be a suc- 
cess or a failure? 

By reason of these questions ado- 
lescents are sometimes morbidly pre- 
occupied with how they appear in 
the eves of others as compared with 
their own conception of themselves, 
and with how they can make the 
roles and skills learned earlier jibe 
with what is currently in style. 

The danger of this developmental 
period is self-diffusion. A boy 
or girl can scarcely help feeling 
somewhat diffuse when the body 
changes in size and shape so rapidly, 
when genital maturity floods body 
and imagination with forbidden de- 
sires, when adult life lies ahead 
with such a diversity of conflicting 
possibilities and choices. 

Hard though it be to achieve, the 
sense of identity is the individual’s 
only safeguard against the lawless- 
ness of his biological drives and the 
authority of an overweening con- 
science. 


Sense of intimacy 


Boys and girls late in ado- 
lescence usually have need for a 
kind of fusion with the essence of 
other people and for a communion 
with their own inner resources. If, 
by reason of inadequacies in previ- 
ous personality development, this 
sense of intimacy cannot be a- 
chieved, the youth may retire into 
psychological isolation and keep his 
relations with people on a formal, 
stereotyped level that is lacking in 
spontaneity and warmth or he may 
keep trying again and again to get 
close to others, only to meet with 
repeated failure. Under this com- 
pulsion he may even marry, but the 
role of mate is one he can rarely 
sustain, for the condition of true 
twoness is that each individual must 
first become himself. 

‘ American adolescents are 
likely to be unsupported by their 
parents and to find little confirma- 
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tion in story or song for their desire 
to sense intimately the full flavor 
of the personality of others. In 
many of them, then, the sense of 
intimacy does not develop highly 
and they have difficulty in finding 
in close personal relations the outlet 
for tension that they need. 


Parental sense 

The individual has normally 

come to adulthood before the paren- 
tal sense can develop fully. 
The essential element is the desire 
to nourish and nurture what has 
been produced. It is the ability to 
regard one’s children as a trust of 
the community, rather than as ex- 
tensions of one’s own personality 
or merely as beings that one hap- 
pens to live with. 

In order that most people 
may develop fully the sense of being 
a parent, the role of parent, both 
mother and father, must be a re- 
spected one in the society. Giving 
must rank higher than getting, and 
loving than being loved. The econ- 
omy must be such that the future 
can be depended upon and each 


person can feel assured that he has 
a meaningful and respected part to 
play. 


Sense of integrity 


In every culture the domi- 
nant ideals, honor, courage, faith, 
purity, grace, fairness, self-disci- 
pline, become at this stage the core 
of the healthy personality’s inte- 
ration. 

Integrity means a new 
and different love of one’s parents, 
free of the wish that they should 
have been different, and an accep- 
tance of the fact that one’s life is 
one’s own responsibility. It is a 
sense of comradeship with men and 
women of distant times and of dif- 
ferent pursuits, who have created 
orders and objects and sayings con- 
veying human dignity and love. 

. The possessor of integrity is 
ready to defend the dignity of his 
own life style against all physical 
and economic threats. For he 
knows that, for him, all human dig- 
nity stands or falls with the one 
style of integrity of which he par- 
takes. 


In considering healthy personality development we must take into account the fact that 
each child has his own individual pattern, ard that his nature cannot be arbitrarily shaped. 
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Not only parents but all who 
deal with children have need of this 
quality if they are to help children 
maintain the feeling that the uni- 
verse is dependable and trustworthy. 


INFLUENCE OF CONGENITAL CHARACTERISTICS 

. Fifty years or so ago consti- 
tutional factors were believed to be 
of prime importance, and develop- 
ment was thought to be largely a 
matter of their maturing. Children, 
in other words, were regarded as 
miniature editions cf the adults they 
were to become. Within the last 
quarter century an almost complete 
change-about of scientific thought 
took place. Environment became 
the clue to almost al! differences in 
human functioning. At present 
scientific opinion stands somewhere 
between the two extremes. Hach 
child’s congenitally given charac- 
teristics will determine to some ex- 
tent not only how he deals with the 
problem but also whether he finds 
dealing with it easy or difficult: 

Congenital differences can be seen 
most clearly in newborn and young 
babies, and it is largely such differ- 
ences that will be described below. 

Ditferences in activity and vigor.— 
Some [babies] will rarely be al- 
together quiet, and some will sel- 
dom move other than delicately. 
After a few weeks the active ones 
will kick and wriggle with excite- 
ment when spoken to, while the 
others will respond to stimulation 
with a still, absorbed kind of 
wonderment. 

All [research workers] 
agree ... that very active children 
and very placid children must be 
treated differently by their parents 
and others if they are to develop 
optimally. 

Differences in sensitivity.—. .. The 
world is a very different place for 
a sensitive infant from what it is 
for an imperturbable one. The 
sensitive child is so flooded with per- 
ceptual stimulations that he may 
easily become fatigued and irritable. 
The imperturbable one does not no- 
tice the lesser lights and sounds and 
so may find adjustment easier. 
Both kinds of infants can develop 
perfectly normally if properiy cared 
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for, but just because of their con- 
stitutional make-up their needs are 
different. 

Differences in tempo and rhythm. 

Infants who eat and digest 

slowly are very likely to do other 
things slowly too. If this is so and 
if the tempo differences of infancy 
carry cover into later life, it is clear 
that child-rearing practices must 
take this into account if slow chil- 
dren are not to feel frustrated by 
excessive demands for speed. 

Differences in reactions.—Many in- 
fants have characteristic bodily re- 
actions to a great variety of disturb- 
ing factors. 

In response to an inocula- 
tion, a cold, a sudden change in 
routine, some babies develop a 
fever, others a digestive disturbance, 
others a skin irritation; and some 
respond by disturbances in eating 
or sleeping. . . The significance of 
these well-established differences 
for personality development is only 
beginning to be studied. 

Differences in intellectual endow- 
ment. — That children differ in 
amount of intellectual ability is 
well known. Less widely under- 
stood is the fact that they differ 
also in kind of intelligence, and 
that the extent to which they are 
able to make use of whatever kind 
and degree of intelligence they 
possess depends upon both social 
and psychological factors. 

Differences in speed and rhythm 
of growth. . . There is individual 
patterning in children’s develop- 
ment and human nature, can- 
not be arbitrarily shaped and 
formed. We must not expect 
children to live up to set standards 
of behavior and progress. 


Effect on sense of trust 


We have good reason to be- 

that a very sensitive in- 
fant must be handled somewhat 
differently from other babies. For 
instance, he should be protected 
from overstimulation. Instead of 
being played with actively and ex- 
posed to numerous sights and sounds 
(experiences that give pleasure to 
the more robust baby and so in- 
crease his sense of trust) the very 
sensitive infant should be handled 
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gently, and only slowly introduced 
to new experiences. Treated thus, 
he will be just as likely as his more 
robust brothers to arrive at a firm 
sense of trust. 


Effect on sense of autonomy 


. . Very active children and 
those who are unusually inactive 
are likely to find this developmen- 
tal phase unusually difficult. The 
first must be patiently helped to 
realize and accept necessary limi- 
tations. The second must be en- 
couraged to act on their own. 


Effect on sense of initiative 


Children who develop rap- 
idly in bodily size and manual dex- 
terity are likely to feel competent in 
whatever they undertake. . . Such 
children, rather than _ benefiting 
from success, may find it increasing- 
ly difficult to accept that they are 
only young children, after all. 

Children who develop slowly 
require more than average help to 
resolve the conflict between want- 
ing to be powerful and resourceful 
and feeling futile and guilty about 
the attempt. 


Effect on later stages 


Because they are congeni- 
tally different because they 
just are not made alike, children 
must not be expected to behave 
identically, and methods of train- 
ing and education must take this 
fact into account. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND PERSONALITY 


There are... sO many ways 
in which physical disabilities and 
chronic illnesses are alike in their 
hazards for personality growth that 
specialists are inclined to stress the 
similarities instead of the differ- 
ences. Some parents will be 
oversolicitous, adding to the chil- 
dren’s difficulties by their babying. 
Others will try to force the child 
beyond his capacities and so add to 
his feeling of inferiority. Some will 
feel so personally inferior at having 
a physically disabled child that they 
will push him aside or treat him 
coldly... 

... If the disabling condition 
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develops after early childhood, it 
is likely to affect the child’s feeling 
about himself. [It] may contrib- 
ute to all the negative aspects of 
personality development; to mis- 
trust, self-doubt, feelings of inferi- 
ority, and the rest. 


THE INFLUENCE CF PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


It is difficult to state the 
facts without making parents feel 
that they are to blame for all in- 
adequacies in their children’s de- 
velopment. We hope to show 
that “blame” is not the word for 
it. If parents can be relieved, in 
some measure, of feelings of anxiety 
and guilt in this connection, they 
will probably have more energy 
and intelligence to give to meeting 
the real challenge of the job of 
bringing up children. 

Studies indicate that parents’ at- 
titudes toward children and their 
feelings about them are more im- 
portant determinants of children’s 
health of personality than the par- 
ticular techniques of child-rearing 


they employ. ... It is the over- 
all emotional tone of the home that 
counts for most, and .. . the 


specific techniques are valuable 
chiefly when employed by parents 


who can carry them out with confi- 
dence and with genuine concern for 
the child’s well-being. 

What is often overlooked is 
that nearly all parents, even the 
most “rejecting,” have affection for 
their children. Child-guidance 
workers find that even those parents 
and children who are most em- 
broiled in expressing hostility are 
likely to have love for each other 
that is hidden under their anger. 

Money worries, marital dif- 
ficulties, resentment about the way 
they are treated at work or in other 
social relations, inadequate prepa- 
ration for parenthood, uncertainty 
about one’s role as a parent; these 
and numerous other factors may 
interfere with the free expression 
of parental love. 

Parents need not only love 
for their children but also confi- 
dence in their ability to rear them 
wisely if they are to do a good job. 
For the latter they need society’s 
backing. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING PERSONALITY 


Health of 
adulthood requires that the person 
feel that he is a person that matters 
and that life has dignity and mean- 


personality in 


If parents are to do a good job they need not only love for their children, but confidence 
in their ability to rear them. 


And for the latter they need the backing of society. 
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ing. If economic arrangements do 
not sustain these beliefs, children’s 
personality development is likely to 
suffer. 

... It is clear that economic 
status operates both directly and 
indirectly to affect health of per- 
sonality. Its influence is so closely 
tied up with cultural and psycho- 
logical factors that exact measure 
of its importance is impossible. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
much attention must be paid to it 
by those who seek to assure that 
children grow up to be happy and 
responsible citizens. 

. Studies are almost unani- 
mous in showing that children from 
low-income families are more likely 
to be maladjusted than those whose 
parents have more money. 

It is the cultural differences that 
are associated with extremely low 
incomes and the reaction of the 
middle-class part of the community 
to them that especially handicap 
the children of the ‘‘lower-lower’”’ 
class in personality development. 

In school and in the community, 
children and youth of the ‘“lower- 
lower” class are usually discrimi- 
nated against by agemates and 
teachers amd are made to feel that 
they do not belong... For an 
adolescent to admit that he is one 
of the despised in a society that 
maintains that all are of equal 
worth is most difficult. No won- 
der, then, that many such youths 
early escape from the unpleasant 
situation and band together in gangs 
that defy middle-class values. . . 

One of the chief questions 
that arises is whether a more nearly 
equal distribution of income would 
tend to break down such social- 
class structure as at present exists 
or, at least, make the differences 
among classes less hazardous to 
health of personality. 


THE EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


. It is unquestionable that, 
in many respects and to a greater 
or less degree, Negroes, Jews, Latin- 
Americans, Orientals, Southern and 
Eastern Europeans, Indians, mi- 
grants, and so on are regarded as 
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Not only parents but all who deal with children need to have a strong sense of integrity 
if they are to help children feel that the universe is dependable and _ trustworthy. 


socially inferior and are discrimi- 
nated against. 

This is not to say, of course, 
that all who are _ discriminated 
against are doomed to poor health 
of personality. What is meant is 
that discrimination and prejudice 
put obstacles in the way of healthy 
development and make the full uti- 
lization of potentialities more dif- 
ficult. 

Sudden exposure to the fact 
that one is not considered as good 
as other people is very disrupting 
to personality development. It is 
a shock to the sense of trust, an 
incitement to feelings of doubt and 
shame. 

For children who grow up in the 
perhaps more common situation of 
being daily exposed to the fact of 
their difference the consequences 
may be more serious, since their 
early personality development is 
likely to be disturbed. 

Feelings of inferiority growing out 
of an inability to achieve success 
in the kind of tasks that are com- 
monly set in school are likely to 
characterize children whose homes 
do not prepare them for intellectual 
efforts. Some minority-group chil- 
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dren are especially handicapped in 
this way. 

For these children who so fre- 
quently have been confronted with 
prejudice and discrimination, ado- 
lescence is a _ particularly trying 
period. In addition to their own 
inner confusion they must bear with 
the dominant group’s own insecuri- 
ties, which so often take the form 
of cliquish antagonism. . That 
some should band together in delin- 
quent gangs and others take refuge 
in neurosis is not surprising. The 
majority pull through somehow or 
other but nobody knows with what 
burden of resentment and _ bitter- 
ness. 


RELIGION AS AN AID TO HEALTHY PERSONALITY 

For the development of a sense 
of integrity, the culminating compo- 
nent of the healthy personality, it 
has been said that the individual 
must have some conception of the 
universe as meaningful and benevo- 
lent and of his place init. He must 
integrate his life around some ethi- 
cal or religious concepts. Honor, 
grace, faith, courage—some inte- 
grating idea or ideal—must replace 
his parents as the objects of depen- 
dency and trust. Having such a 


core of security in his inner being, 
the mature adult can transmit a 
sense of trust to his children and 
thus start them on the way to emo- 
tional well being. 

. . It has been shown through- 
out our analysis that children’s well- 
being is dependent in large part 
upon their parents’ sense of self- 
worth and that that sense is inti- 
mately related to the values and 
workings of the society in which 
they live. The ethical and moral 
affirmations of religion constitute 
the base on which all this rests and 
from which social malfunctioning 
‘an be criticized. . . 

. It is the view of religion 
that man need not reject any part, 
aspect, or facet of himself but should 
accept the self in its totality as part 
of the plan of God for his creation. 
Thus the sexual impulses, which 
are central in so many personality 
disorders, are to be recognized as 
a fact in human life. 

Healthy self-acceptance requires 
also a realistic view of one’s self. 
Every individual has some sort of 
picture of what he is and what he 
would like to be. As he strives to 
fulfill his self-ideal, defeat shows 
him that there are lines of devel- 
opment that for him are impossible. 
If he cannot accept this fact, he is 
likely to develop unrealistic and 
self-defeating compensations or, 
failing that, to have a mental break- 
down. Religion helps here by urg- 
ing humility and by stressing the 
universality of God’s love. . . 

. There is evidence in the case 
records of psychotherapists that in- 
jury may be done to personality by 
overemphasis on wrongdoing and 
underemphasis on faith in the indi- 
vidual’s potentialities for goodness. 

In calling people to be “children 
of God in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation,” to love their 
neighbors without regard to race or 
creed or accidental circumstances, 
to do the will of God in a society that 
ignores or denies that will, religion 
provides integrating ideals of the 
highest order. For the mature 
adult, as well as for the adolescent, 
those ideals are an inspiration and 
a challenge. 
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MOBILIZING CITIZENS FOR ACTION— 
STATE AND LOCAL 


HE evidence is overwhelming 
that the American people want 
the best for their children and 
they 

they 


that coneerned 


when 


are deeply 
find 


harmful practices and 


inadequate, ques- 
tionable, or 
Leader- 


services in any community. 


ship in these studies has emerged 
not only from traditional sources 
suc) parent-teacher associations. 
but trom what appeared unlikel\ 
ource the butcher, the baker, 
he candlestick maker, the rich man, 

d the peor mi: An amazing 

if people have contributes 
( le program children as it 
has developed th ear In com 
munities in every State and terri 
Or\ 


We shall agree on our general direction 


{ 


Some of the problems untolded 
are as old as the community itself 
and have often been reported and 
discussed. The important gain here 
is not in terms of new information, 
new definition of problems, or solu- 
tions, but in the significant number 
and variety of individuals and agen- 
that have 
gether to pool their information, 
look at the situation from a fresh 
point of view, and agree to do some- 
thing. The facts have begun to filter 
through the mind and the conscience 
of individuals and communities. 
They express a resolve to find a 
something within 


been working to- 


c1es 


bargaining place, 
immediate reach, and agree on the 
general direction they should take 
to get started without waiting until 
everybody agrees upon everything. 

They also admit that they can’t 
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State and local committees of the Midcentur 


continue their work, staying together to 
do it all at once and may have to 
put aside fer later consideration 


some of the problems which at the 
moment appear too overwhelming, 
too costly, or perhaps not now quite 
clear enough to work on. They see 
the challenge as twofold: immedi- 
ate goals, no matter how small or 
how segmental they may seem, so 
long as they are directed toward 


Excerpted from “Citizens in Action; Report 
on State and Local Action to the Mid- 
century White House Conference en Chil- 
dren and Youth.” (Washington, 1950. 61 
pp.) Copies of this report may be pur- 
chased at 75 cents each from the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Washington 25, D. C. 


follow up 





White House Conference are planning to 
the conference recommendations 


incteased understanding or improve- 


menis of conditions for children: 


(2) 
which 


long-range goals, 
have 


lated, others that will require fur- 


many of 
already been formu- 
ther research, discussion, and clari- 
fication. 

“Something is within reach,” 
these State committees say, and they 
indicate an awareness of the chan- 
nels through which improvement in 
conditions and services for children 
should be expected in the immediate 
future and in the decade ahead. 
They suggest that many of the find- 
ings have important implications for 
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the individual. They see how the 
facts have come home to persons 
and how persons have responded to 
them. They point out what an in- 
dividual might do in such interre- 
lated capacities as parent, voter, 
neighbor; as an informed and fair- 
minded perso n—volunteer, staff 
member, church member, public 
official, taxpayer, and contributor. 
They quote the many who have 
said, “Maybe somebody already 
knew most of these things, but I 
didn’t’; or, ‘““Maybe this has been 
said in many places and upon many 
occasions, but this is the first time 
{ understood what they were talk- 
ing about.” It seems that the facts 
have, many of them, hit home dur- 
ing this year of intensive citizen 
activity, and that the individuals 
who have gained new information 
and new insight are ready to start 
“to do something.” They are ready 
to start with themselves. ‘“‘I’ve just 
begun to catch on to this focus,” 
they say, “and there’s a lot more 
[ need te listen to and read and 
alk about, but if this keeps up my 


{ 
kids will have a better chance than 
| 


What happens after the conference? 
These individua!s, however, see 
that the gains they are aware of 


are a direct result of Stat 
organization and did not just hap- 


e and local 
pen. They want the process to 
continue and deepen and take in 
more territory after the conference 
They want to know what is reported 
and recommended in December and 
how they fit into the ljarger plan. 
In talking about the tradition of the 
White House Conferences for Chil- 
dren they point out that each 
generation has contributed its in- 
terpretation and clarified its con- 
cerns and goals for children; that 
each conference has made progress 
and resulted in better understanding 
of children and their problems, in 
improved and expanded services, in 
legislation, court decisions, agency 
practices, and an enlightened citi- 
zenry. “But,” they say, “this time 
we want to hold our committee to- 
gether to follow through.” They 
add, “‘it seems to us that we’ve just 
barely gotten started — the real 
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work is just beginning. We kncw 
some of the things we ought to do 
but we still have to do them before 
it does the children any good.” 

Essentially the State reports con- 
vey that it is important to grasp the 
opportunity offered by the present 
interest. The impact of the amazing 
year 1950 must not be lost or dissi- 
pated for want of a practical pro- 
gram in which citizens can continue 
the work. They are agreed that 
without concrete, practical plans for 
responsible committee leadership 
after the conference neither the 
State and local recommendations 
nor the national recommendations 
can be made effective. The follow- 
up program is seen as one of the 
most important phases of this fifth 
White House Conference. The fact- 
finding and discussion program of 
the conference preparation period 
becomes the stimulus for the con 
tinuing program for community and 


4 


Nation-wide improvement. One re 
port reflects the story in many r 
ports, “In county after county and 
in community after community we 
have already seen citizens who hav 
participated in the county tact-find 
ing committees move forward int 
realistic action programs long before 
the ink has dried on the county and 
State report.” 

The need fora follow-up program 
has been discussed in each State. 
The question which many have an- 
swered to their own satisfaction but 
which other committees are still 
debating is ‘“‘What is the best 
machinery through which this plan- 
ning can be accomplished in our 
State?” . 

Approximately a third of the 
counties in the Nation have had com- 
mittee activity this vear. Akout a 
dozen States have depended upon 
regional organization. Nevada, with 
widely scattered population, organ- 
ized by towns of over 200 and had 
a committee and a town meeting in 
each of its 22 towns and cities. 
Alaska organized in towns as smal] 
as 50. States with large metropoli- 
tan areas have often found these 
hardest to organize for “grass roots” 
participation. A large item of un- 
finished business is to find ways of 


bringing the enterprise home to the 
large uiban community which tends 
to count on its agencies and paid 
workers. Inthe crowded city a citi- 
zen often knows only the small unit 
of the city where he lives or the 
segment in which he works. The 
smaller places responded immedi- 
ately to the flavor of State and local 
action, the neighborly invitation to 
join forces and talk things over. 

Large or small, urban or cross- 
road, each community still faces the 
need to think further about the 
whole child and his total neéds, and 
to enlist the interest of all the people 
whose lives touch his in any way. 
directly or indirectly. 


For a continuous program 

in discussing the work to be 
done in the next few months and in 
the years immediately ahead, the 
committees express the hope that 
some provision will be made for co 
ordination of their efforts with 
those of other State committees, 
national agencies, and all Federa 
and State agencies serving chil 
dren. They want the stimulus o 
an national as well as a local em 
phasis, and some_ provision fo 
national guidance. They want ma 
terials which will expand their im 
mediate horizon and concerns and 
which will keep them abreast of 
wider issues and of solutions found 
elsewhere. They hope to go on 
getting together as an advisory 
ceuncil on State and local action, 
and to meet with four or five States 
at a time to talk things over and 
trade ideas. They ask for more 
help from the national agencies, 
more suggestions on how to plan 
for children on a broader base and 
more soundly. They want further 
exploration of the focus, more help 
in ciscovering the whole child. 
They offer their full cooperation 
and their sustained support in an) 
plan that provides for a continuing 
program for the Nation’s children. 

As one farmer on a committee 
put it, “We have done a fine job 
of planting ideas and interest all 
over the State. Now I want to 
help cultivate every field and even 
more I want to be on hand as we 
harvest the crop.” 
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YOUTH SPEAKS UP 


DULTHOOD is not determined 

by age but by the degree of 

maturity the individual has at- 
tained. Because adult is the 
combination of idealism and real- 
ism, the idealism of youth may be 
reinforced with the 
adults. 

Maturity begins when one takes 
his first responsibility. In proving 
we can take responsibility, we will 
then be given more opportunity to 
further demonstrate our ability. As 
we grow older, our obligations grow 
also. Adolescent responsibilities 
become adult responsibilities. Many 
of the youth of today are called 
upon to grow up faster than prev- 
ious generations. 

In the opinion of youth, some 
adults act as if the young people are 
going to stay young. Many adults 
treat youth as if they will always 
remain rash, incompetent, unin- 
terested, and selfish. If are 
made to feel incompetent, we may 
soon believe that we possess no capa- 
bilities. 


an 


realism of 


we 


In general, adults may expect too 
little from youth. Youth can do 
many things which will prove their 
value to society. The mature young 
person is always looking for a 
chance to improve himself and his 
environment. 


Times have changed 


Present-day youth has more 
chance for education, social activi- 
ties, and general experience than 
the last generation. Therefore, we 
should be better qualified to tackle 
problems than our fathers were 
when they were young. We have 
at our disposal more practical 
knowledge, more modern equip- 
ment, and an increased mutual un- 
derstanding to enable us to face 
many problems. 

Usually as we enter high school, 
we begin to take on adult respon- 
sibilities. At that time we are ex- 
pected to choose a course or vocation 
which will be a major part of our 
adult life. At this age, however, 
are often in doubt as to what 


We 


Cur young people of the present time understand that they have responsibilities as citizens. 








we want to do in the future. We 
want and need guidance of under- 
standing adults, as we seldom know 
the problems of selecting a career. 

We believe that we should be 
permitted to grow at our own pace, 
but not alone. When we have the 
opportunity to work with adults 
and gain confidence, we have a bet- 
ter chance to grow into maturity 
easily and gracefully. Some rela- 
tives and friends often ridicule a 
young person because he does not 
meet their own set of standards. 
Some expect youth to finish school 
at a certain age or have a job or 
marry at the age they think proper. 
They overlook the fact that because 
youth must set his own pace, he 
should not be subject to ridicule. 
But others realize the difficulties 
and fears of growing up and try to 
prepare us for it. 

Although we must be prepared 
to step into an adult role, it must 
be by a gradual process. In school, 
for example, voting to elect stu- 
dent officers is a real responsibility 
and it teaches us the seriousness of 
voting as citizens. 

In growing up we spend many 
hours thinking about the kind of 
adult we want to become. Adults 
we know influence us by the exam- 
ples they set. If we have never 
known our parents to vote, if they 
try to be relieved of jury duty or al- 
ways grumble about high taxes, 
they do not help us learn good citi- 
zenship. We must be better pre- 
pared than the adults of today to 
be leaders, since the main goal in 
life is to pick up where our fathers 
left off and make a better world. 

Only in recent years have we 
been able to speak our minds to 
adults. In the past, we could not 
tell adults in the family or in or- 
ganizations that they were  in- 
terfering too much or even tell them 
about problems. This condition 
has changed a great deal, but not 
enough. What we seek is neither 
control by, nor independence from, 
adults. We want the kind of sup- 
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Young members of an adult-sponsored organization need to feel that they really belong to 
it. And in order to have this feeling they need to share in managing the program. 


port from adults that backs us up 
and yet gives us freedom to move 
ahead independently to the extent 
that we can. 


Youth and the Nation 


The youth of today are growing 
into a world that needs mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation of all 
peoples to survive. This calls for 
improved intergroup relations 
across social, economic, religious, 
racial, and nationality lines. When 
all youth cannot develop on a free 
and equal basis, the Nation suffers 
in its leadership, development of 
resources, and quality of citizen- 
ship. 

Although parents must recognize 
the right of children to think for 
themselves, they need by example 
and teaching to impress upon 
young people the fundamental 
principle of valuing and respecting 
the individual person for his abil- 
ity and accomplishments rather 
than because of his race, creed,’ or 
national origin. Part of this, too, 
is the importance of helping young 
people to understand and accept 
differences within the family and 
the community, and among people. 
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Education should be available to 
all young people according to their 
need and their ability. The fun- 
damental principle of respect for 
the individual on the basis of his 
ability or accomplishments must be 
supplemented and reinforced by 
the school through its philosophy 
of teaching and actual practice. 
The school curriculum should give 
pupils knowledge of the contribu- 
tions of the many groups, each with 
a different economic, social, and 
religious background, which make 
up America. Classroom relations 
should include the right of the 
pupil to examine the facts, to dis- 
agree and express his opinion, and 
to form his own conclusions. Stu- 
dent governments should be devel- 
oped to give young people the 
chance to learn how to be mem- 
bers of a group and to assume re- 
sponsibilities of a public office. 


Excerpted from “Each is of Infinite Worth; 
Statement by the Advisory Council on 
Youth Participation.” This is the first 
report in a bulletin combining three re- 
ports on conference participation—by 
youth, by national organizations, and by 
the Federal Government. (Washington, 
1950. 122 pp.) Copies of this bulletin may 
be purchased at 75 cents each from the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington 25, D. C. 


Since respect for the individual 
is common to all religious faiths, 
and since the right to worship as 
one’s conscience dictates is basic to 
American democracy; to improve 
intergroup relations it is essential 
that all people respect the right of 
others to worship and to believe as 
they please. 

All youth organizations or adult- 
sponsored groups serving youth and 
supported by the general public 
have the obligation to accept all 
individuals into full and equal par- 
ticipation on the basis of their in- 
terests rather than accepting some 
as members and restricting others 
to being merely contributors and 
onlookers. Youth members. in 
aduit-sponsored youth  organiza- 
tions must have a share in the plan- 
ning and management of the or- 
ganization. This is essential if 
young people are to have a real 
sense of belonging, and are to make 
their most significant contribution 
to the work of the organization. 

Youth accepts responsibility for 
developing a community where all 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, 
or social or economic status, are 
entitled to share in the benefits, 
rights, privileges, and obligations 
of citizenship. 


We look toward 1960 


Each person should have the op- 
portunity to advance economically 
according to his natural capabilities 
and without limitations of race, 
creed, or national origin. Im- 
proved intergroup relations be- 
tween employer and employee call 
for recognition of their mutual in- 
terdependence, exchange of ideas, 
cooperation, and observance of the 
dignity of all labor. 

The day has passed when we can 
be concerned with ourselves only. 
What we want for ourselves, we 
want for all people. We recog- 
nize our responsibilities as good 
citizens. These are the goals we 
have set for ourselves as young 
people to achieve in cooperation 
with adults. Ten years hence, at 
the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, we ex- 
pect to review them as adults. 








MOBILIZING CITIZENS—NATIONAL 






ORGANIZATIONS 


“HE STATED objectives of the 
national organizations in the 


fields of health, education, 
welfare, youth services, religion, 
and the general community are 
closely related to what they believe 
to be the needs of children and 
youth and of our democratic so- 
ciety. One is impressed by the all- 


their col- 
lective goals and by the wide va- 
riety of their specific aims. 

group of national or- 
ganizations there is ecmmon 


inclusive character of 


In every 


one 


objective: To secure and provide 
more effective coordination and 
extension of services at all levels. 


Health agencies work toward the 
exchange of current information 
and the interpretation of their 
professions to related groups and 
Educators stress the im- 
portance of wider interchange of 
ideas and of closer working rela- 
tions between schools and other 
community institutions. The ma- 
jority of welfare organizations em- 
phasize the value of planning for 
and by the community as a whole 
and the need for stimulating action 
to obtain well-rounded and _ inte- 
grated services. 


agencies. 


Resources pooled 

Many groups have as a goal pro- 
viding general information and 
clearinghouse services for all agen- 
cies serving children in a given 
field. Some organizations focus 
on the development of close work- 
ing relationships between home 
and school, while others stress the 
importance of discussion in solving 
common problems. Still others 
seek to pool the resources and skills 
of education, health, social work, 
and recreation. 

Frequently given as a major pur- 
pose is the closer coordination of 
all services for children at the 
National, State, and local levels. 
A similar unanimity is found in the 
desire to educate the public to- 
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ward a greater awareness and 
deeper understanding of the needs 
of children and youth, as well as 


toward wider acceptance of the 
goals and the programs of the 


national organizations themselves. 

Health groups try to disseminate 
information on health problems 
more widely to the general public. 
They also wish to educate society 
so that it will more readily receive 
and accept handicapped children 
on their own merits as individuals, 
and accordingly will be prepared 
to provide them with as normal a 


life as possible. Educational or- 
ganizations work toward produc- 
ing attitudes among citizens which 
will lead them to give more 
thought, devotion, and money for 
the better education of all chil- 
dren. The majority of groups in 


the fields of welfare and the gen- 
eral community, and those with 
youth memberships, carry on con- 
tinuous efforts to create an _ in- 
formed and awakened public 
which will accept and support their 
programs. 

The maintaining of high stand- 
ards is frequently mentioned as a 
major purpose. One goal of the 
health agencies is to provide a bet- 
ter quality of service to the public. 
Welfare groups work for more ef- 
fective operation of organizations 
on National, State, and local levels. 
In education, stress is laid on the 
strengthening of the status of the 


profession of teaching, through 
high standards of performance, 


and through study and improve- 
ment of professional practices. One 


Excerpted from “For the Nation’s Children 
and Youth; Report by National Organiza- 
tions on Programs and Services.” This is 
the second report in a bulletin combining 
three reports on conference participation— 
by youth, by national organizations, and 
by the Federal Government. (Washing- 
ton, 1950. 122 pp.) Copies of the bul- 
letin may be purchased at 75 cents each 
from the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


of the goals of educational organi- 
zations is to maintain the right of 
the teacher to present all points of 
view without hindrance, as funda- 
mental to preserving the integrity 
of education in a free society. Al- 
most every group mentions the im- 


portance of more highly quali- 
fied and trained personnel. Some 
set professional standards, while 


others try to improve the quality 
of leadership through more ade- 
quate preliminary and _ in-service 
training. 

The provision of indirect services 
to children and youth is the goal 
of many groups. Some act in an 
advisory capacity, offering consul- 
tation to families and to other 
groups and agencies in the same 
general sphere of interest. Re- 
ligious organizations render this 
type of service to agencies of 
the church; to orphanages, set- 
tlements, children’s homes, and 
schools. Community groups, 
through investigation, study, and 
research, try to learn more about 
the conditions that lead to de- 
linqguency. Others have as their 
purpose the enactment of more 
effective Federal and State legis- 
lation for the care and protection 
of young people. Some organiza- 
tions emphasize the importance of 
determining needs and of taking 
action, noting the trends of congres- 
sional thinking and trying to in- 
fluence it directly. More adequate 
legislation and enforcement in the 
broad areas that relate to employ- 
ment are of special concern, in 
order to safeguard young people 
from exploitation, and from con- 
ditions detrimental to their best de- 
velopment. 

Educational groups seek to im- 
prove the environment, health, and 
educational growth of children and 
youth. Welfare agencies promote 
slum clearance, social security, and 
housing projects. Like the commu- 
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nity organizations, they work for 
higher standards of living for the 
family, city, State, and Nation. 
Youth-membership groups include 
among their objectives the improve- 
ment of the environment, with more 
health-education and recreation fa- 
cilities at every level, and with 
wider opportunities for constructive 
use of leisure time at home, in 
school, and in the community. 
Some community organizations work 
to raise the standards and quality of 
entertainment in the theatre, radio, 
movies, and television. Others fol- 
low the major purposes of fostering 
of conditions that facilitate effective 
guidance, and of providing more 
adequate counseling services at 
every level, with special emphasis 
on vocational and employment coun- 
seling for young people entering 
work. 

The specific objectives in terms 
of direct services are widely varied. 
Welfare groups seek to supply ade- 
quate social, religious, and recre- 
ational programs. Youth-member- 
ship organizations stress the impor- 
tance of giving young people op- 
portunities to gain a sense of 
belonging and fellowship within a 
group or a movement which may 
be Nation-wide and, in some cases, 
international in scope. Religious 
organizations have as a major pur- 
pose the bringing of children and 
young people into proper relation- 
ship with God and their fellow men, 
and the development of a sound re- 
ligious experience in youth. Com- 
munity and welfare organizations, 
as well as those with youth mem- 
berships, work to strengthen and to 
improve the quality of family life. 
Some organizations stress the need 
of preparing young people for spec- 
ial vocations and professions. Many 
provide programs which will give 
children opportunities for creative 
expression, through developing their 
special interests and abilities. A 
further goal is to supply satisfying 
group experiences as a means of en- 
couraging sound social adjustment. 

The reports stress as a common 
aim the fullest development and 
use of all the potentialities of chil- 
dren and youth. Health groups 
protect well children and prevent 
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ill health wherever possible. Wel- 
fare and community organizations 
attempt to prevent delinquency 
through home, school, and commu- 
nity activities. Educational groups 
work toward the development of the 
whole personality, while community 
and youth-membership organiza- 
tions try to strengthen certain vir- 
tues: Patriotism, courage, self-re- 
liance, and the capacity for con- 
structive leadership. 


To meet special needs of children 


Although it is recognized that all 
children have the same basic needs, 
the purpose of many national or- 
ganizations is to meet the special 
needs of certain children. Health 
groups work to prepare  handi- 
capped children to assume a role 
in society commensurate with their 
capacities. Educational groups are 
concerned with the solution of prob- 
lems presented by the gifted, as well 
as by those with physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps. Welfare or- 
ganizations give convalescent care 
to the sick and the handicapped and 
provide help for children in special 
difficulties. They seek to rehabili- 
tate delinquents through education, 
vocational guidance, and _ better 
health. Some community organiza- 


tions have as their goal the raising 
of the standards of moral, material, 
and spiritual living of children ‘in 
such minority groups as migrants, 
sharecroppers, and Indians. Many 
try to direct attention to the special 
needs of rural youth, helping local 
groups to find and use resources for 
better service. 

It is significant that most of the 
national organizations claim as a 
major purpose the development of 
social responsibility and of the dem- 
ocratic way of life among children 
and youth. Youth-membership 
groups offer training programs in 
citizenship and community affairs, 
with experience in social living and 
creative leadership to further the 
practice of serving the school, the 
community, the State, the Nation, 
and the world. Educational, wel- 
fare, religious, and community or- 
ganizations express their concern 
for the encouragement of demo- 
cratic ideals and the strengthening 
of the democratic patterns of so- 
ciety. Through sponsorship of pro- 
grams involving young people of 
different racial, religious, and cul- 
tural backgrounds, they work to in- 
still the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man and the dignity and worth of 
every individual. 


Some national organizations offer children such programs as camping, in an effort to 
provide them with satisfying group experiences as a step toward sound social adjustment. 
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IN THE 


HE FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MENT has become increas- 

ingly involved in programs for 
children and youth as recognition 
has grown that its participation is 
necessary in the development of 
Nation-wide services for this one- 
third of the Nation’s population 
that represents the future. 

Under the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the 
general welfare of the people of the 
United States, the Congress has en- 
acted establishing Federal 
agencies and authorizing activities 
designed to contribute to the well- 
being of people. Part of the ac- 
tivities authorized are directed 
especially toward benefiting chil- 
dren and youth. 

A review of all the Federal pro- 
grams serving or affecting children 
and youth brings to light the wide 
variety in types of programs in 
which the Federal Government 
participates and the great num- 
bers of children and youth bene- 
fited. In general, these activities 
parallel the programs undertaken 
by communities because essentially 
they supplement such programs. 

The concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the health of children 
and youth begins with the prenatal 
period. It includes the promotion 
of environmental sanitation, the 
protection of the food and water 
supply, the prevention and control 
of disease, and the safeguarding of 
the sound growth and development 
of children. 


laws 


Excerpted from “How the Federal Govern- 
ment Serves Youth; Statement of the 
Advisory Council on Federal Government 
Participation.” This is the third report 
in a bulletin combining three reports on 
conference participation—by youth, by 
national organizations, and by the Federal 
Government. (Washington, 1950. 122 pp.) 
Copies of this bulletin may be purchased 
at 75 cents each from the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SERVICE OF CHILDREN 
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Children and youth in many families benefit from programs that the Federal Government 
takes part in, but no such program is extensive enough to reach all who need the services. 


The Federal Government con- 
ducts research on the growth and 
development of children, the pre- 
vention and treatment of illness, 
food values and nutrition, clothing, 
and home management. Informa- 
tion based on research is made 
available to parents and others. 
It assists in financing maternal and 
child health services, care of crip- 
pled children, school lunches, and 
public health services for the pro- 
tection and promotion of commun- 
ity health. It contributes to the 
construction of hospitals and health 
centers. It regulates the quality 
of food and drugs permitted to 
move in interstate commerce. 

Early in its history, the Federal 
Government gave public lands to 
the States for the support of the 
common schools, colleges, and uni- 


versities. It shares in the research 
essential to the development of 
education and gives advisory serv- 
ice on elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, and on parent 
education and other phases of adult 
education affecting children and 
youth. It provides financial as- 
sistance for educational programs 
such as vocational education, col- 
lege education in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, and extension 
work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and it contributes toward 
the professional education of work- 
ers needed under certain State and 
local programs in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates. It 
has assumed direct responsibility 
for the education of special groups, 
including the education of Ameri- 
can Indian children, a school and 
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college for the deaf, a university 
serving Negroes primarily, and 
training for the armed forces, the 
Coast Guard, and the merchant 
marine. It provides educational 
materials for blind children. It 
provides advisory service on the de- 
velopment of apprentice training. 

In the field of recreation, the 
principal contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government consists of recrea- 
tional facilities in the national 
parks and forests and on other pub- 
lic lands. Certain Federal agen- 
cies provide advisory service on 
recreation for children and youth 
in connection with their programs. 
Educational programs conducted 
by the Federal Government also 
include recreational opportunities. 

Social service to help meet the 
individual problems of children and 
youth is an integral part of many 
of the programs in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates. So- 
cial service forms a part of the serv- 
ice to American Indian children. 
The Federal courts have social 
workers to investigate the back- 
ground of youth brought before the 
courts and to supervise those placed 
on probation and released on pa- 
role. The personnel services pro- 
gram of the armed forces includes 
service to young men in service and 
advice to personnel with dependent 
children on the rights and benefits, 
and opportunities available for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Research is conducted and con- 
sultation service is given on the 
problems and the means of dealing 
with the problems of children and 
youth who are handicapped physi- 
cally, emotionally, or socially and 
on the legal measures needed for 
their protection. Financial aid is 
given to the States to aid in devel- 
oping State and local child-welfare 
services. Medical social service is 
included in programs relating to 
medical care. Social service is an 
integral part of the administration 
of grants for public-assistance pro- 
grams, including aid to dependent 
children. 

Another part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share in social-welfare 
programs is its contributions to- 
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ward the support of children. Fed- 
eral laws authorizing monetary 
benefits for veterans and their de- 
pendents provide compensation for 
the children of veterans whose 
death is service-connected, and 
pensions for the children of de- 
ceased war veterans when the 
death is not service-connected. 
Additional allowances for children 
are also payable to certain veterans 
suffering from_ service-connected 
disabilities. Funds are _ provided 
for assistance in the support of de- 
pendent and neglected American 
Indian children or for their care in 
boarding schools. Federal grants 
are made to the States for aid to 
dependent children to make possi- 
ble their being brought up in their 
own homes or in the homes of rela- 
tives. The Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance system and the retire- 
ment system for railroad workers 
established and administered by the 
Federal Government are providing 
monthly benefits for children of de- 
ceased insured workers and for the 
widowed mothers who have such 
children in their care. As the lat- 
ter programs mature, the number 
of families having this insurance 
protection increases. 


Toward maintaining family income 


In addition to these payments for 
the support of children, the Fed- 
eral income-tax law permits each 
taxpayer a deduction for each de- 
pendent child in figuring his tax- 
able income. The research con- 
ducted by Federal agencies on fam- 
ily income and standards of living 
encompasses the economic needs of 
children and youth. The Federal 
laws designed to sustain income— 
farm price supports, requirement 
for the payment of a minimum 
wage to employees engaged in or 
producing goods for _ interstate 
commerce, and the unemployment 
insurance program—all benefit 
children by helping to maintain 
family income. 

The Federal Government con- 
tributes to the control of child la- 
bor and safeguards the opportun- 
ity for children to gain their full 
strength and to attend school by re- 


fusing to permit the employment of 
children in the production of goods 
that it purchases and in the produc- 
tion of goods and services involved 
in interstate commerce. 

In relation to the employment of 
youth, the Federal Government 
gives financial assistance to the 
States for vocational education and 
for the vocational counseling and 
guidance that aid youth in prepar- 
ing for and finding employment 
suited to their capacities. It helps 
to safeguard youth on the job by 
sharing in the development of labor 
standards to ensure good working 
conditions and industrial safety for 
young as well as older workers. 


For better living conditions 


Recently the Federal Govern- 
ment has made substantial progress 
toward the development of a com- 
prehensive housing program to aid 
and encourage the provision of “a 
decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American 
family.” This program includes 
loans and grants to localities to help 
them clear their slums and blighted. 
areas and make them available for 
redevelopment; insurance of pri- 
vate loans for the construction and 
improvement of homes; loans for 
constructing farm housing; finan- 
cial assistance for building low-rent 
public housing; loans to institutions 
of higher learning for building stu- 
dent and faculty housing; and re- 
search aimed primarily toward the 
discovery of methods of lowering 
the basic cost of housing, and vari- 
ous other types of aids to help the 
private housing industry reach 
more of the housing market. Many 
of these activities are designed to 
produce more and better housing 
for families with children. Liberal 
insurance terms are offered on 
loans for construction of family- 
sized _ housing. Discrimination 
against children is forbidden in 
rental projects built with Federal 
assistance. In low-rent public 
housing projects, community facili- 
ties for the health, education, and 
recreation of children are provided 
when such facilities are not acces- 
sible in the nearby community. 
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Your demand— 


for copies of the August-September 
issue of THE CHILD, our special 
issue On the health of school-age 
children has exhausted the entire 
free supply, and many of your re- 
quests could not be filled. 

The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
is reprinting the issue, and copies 
will be available in about 2 weeks, 
at 10 cents a copy. A 25-percent 
discount will be given on orders of 
100 copies or more. Send checks 
or money orders to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. No additional copies for 
free distribution will be printed. 
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de Reid, Katharine F. Lenroot, 
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The set includes six 16-inch records, 
33 1/3 rpm. They can be played 
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player. Price $10. Write to White 
House Conference on Children and 
youth, Washington 25, D. C. Pay 
in advance or upon delivery. 
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